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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A Psychological Study of Religion. By James H. Leuba. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. xiv, 371. 

For many years Dr. Leuba has been a frequent contributor to the 
psychology of religious phenomena, and the general influence of his 
pioneer work is probably proved by the fact that recent American 
writers in this field, however different their mode of attack and selec- 
tion of material, show a certain uniformity of attitude. Like Professor 
Leuba, they refer to origins, personal documents, and the present 
significance of religion. The genesis of the religious consciousness is 
sought in the life needs of primitive groups which are face to face with 
overt problems; religion has biological and survival value: it is a part 
of a cosmic conflict, yet a means of valuating the struggle: it proceeds 
from the dynamic of instinct and feeling. With differences of judg- 
ment regarding the importance of ceremonial and the reality of the 
group spirit which the religious object is said to symbolize, there is 
some consensus of opinion that primitive religion was not primarily 
an intellectual and individualistic affair, and that in the motor- 
feeling attitudes induced by the emergence of types of conflict are to 
be found the clues by which the mass of confusing data drawn from 
anthropology, comparative culture religions, and questionnaire re- 
turns may be explained. 

One feature of this study is the frank statement of the personal 
equation. In the preface the writer announces that the term "em- 
pirical idealist" best fits his philosophical position. The motivation of 
the book, it is said, is both scientific and practical (p. viii). Premising 
that the inductive analysis of religion does not reach the limits of 
ultimate mysteries in its account any sooner than does the explanation 
of other phases of conscious life, the author contends that the gods of 
religion are inductions from experience, that to offset the "intellectual 
timidity and intellectual dishonesty among the supporters of the estab- 
lished cults " the task of the psychologist is to discover the processes 
operative in the religious consciousness in order to return to what is 
fundamental and essential in human nature, with the further aim of 
clarification and "scientific control" of the factors entering into that 
experience (pp. vii-x). 

Of the four parts into which the book is divided, the first considers 
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the differentia of religious behavior, and criticises current conceptions 
of religion. Three types of behavior are distinguished: (1) the me- 
chanical, connoted by absence of reference to personal powers and the 
presence of fairly definite and constant quantitative relations between 
cause and effect, (2) the magical, implying the coercion of a mysterious 
power, no employment of personal influence, and the ignoring of 
quantitative ratios, (3) the anthropopathic, comprising relations of 
men with men, and with animals, as well as contacts with superhuman 
spirits and with gods. The kind of power used or appealed to differ- 
entiates religion from other kinds of behavior. The power is " psychic, 
superhuman, and usually, but not necessarily, personal" (p. 7). That 
there is any specific instinct or emotion exclusively religious is denied. 
The chief factor is belief in a certain kind of agency. The " objective 
existence" of this power is not the cardinal point: all gods are "sub- 
jective existences" (p. 10). Nevertheless, the advantages of belief in 
a superhuman object are many, — stimulation of initiative and desire 
of social recognition, control of nature, and a consciousness of belonging 
to an unseen community. 

The author's comments on current views of religion are directed 
to the intellectualistic, the emotional, and the voluntaristic standpoints 
respectively. Briefly, it is held that neither feeling nor idea is a unit 
of conscious life; that thought and feeling are synthesized by the more 
fundamental active purpose, that religion consists in the will to live 
and to grow, expressed in using God, in a type of behavior rather than 
in an understanding of the superhuman objects. In the appendix 
forty-eight definitions of religion illustrating the three attitudes are 
given, together with critical notes. 

Evidently the question of the origin of magic and religion is a major 
one for the writer. Part II deals first with the origin of the idea of 
impersonal powers and of unseen personal beings. In the discussion 
of the characteristics necessary to a god, the contention is as follows. 
He must be a psychic, spiritual agent. He must be personal, an 
acting, feeling, and thinking agent. In civilized countries the trend 
is away from a definitely personal god (p. 1 14). The power must be 
hyperhuman: the earlier term superhuman is discarded, since the 
deity of primitive time may "belong to the race of men." The 
hyperhuman power must be a part of the essence of the god. The god 
must be invisible, accessible, and benevolently disposed toward men 
(Chap. 6). 

Part III contains a brief characterization of the distinction between 
morality and religion, between mythology and religion, and between 
metaphysics and religion, succeeded by a long account of the present 
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attitude of theologians to psychological versions of religious phe- 
nomena. The value and desirability of a psychological method of 
approach for an "empirical theology" is vigorously argued. 

Among the topics taken up in Part IV are Buddhism, psycho- 
therapic cults such as Christian Science, Comtism, and the Ethical 
Culture Society. The author asserts that despite the decay of faith 
and dogma, the values of ethical and humanitarian endeavor stand 
firm: this conclusion leads him to commend the ethical culture move- 
ment. The final chapters attempt to give constructive suggestions 
dealing with the proper conception of science, philosophy, and the 
minimum requirements of a religion suited to the present age. 

To make just comments on a work that covers a vast field in 
which the material from primitive peoples is subject to many inter- 
pretations, is not easy. One thing which strikes the reader is the 
difficulty, when an author treats both origin and present value, of 
preserving a consistent point of view as one advances from the "less 
evolved to the more evolved." After all, as Professor Leuba admits, 
one of the most reliable sources of insight, the growth of the child 
consciousness, affords indefinite data. In Chapter IV a crucial thesis 
is advanced : that the belief in non-personal powers antedates animism, 
and that the two have independent origins. The author cites Tylor's 
extreme view of the savages' belief in spirits which are behind nature 
and the criticism thereof which Brinton, Marett and others have 
made, and proceeds to give the evidence from observations of child- 
hood, concluding that the child views the relations of natural objects 
such as smoke and wind, as a sequential nexus not connected with the 
"idea of persons" (p. 79). The more personal "animating" tendency 
comes later than the notion of "something." The idea of forces 
capable of self-movement is simpler and prior to that of the concept 
"person" (p. 80). This power is conceived to be non-personal and 
causal : surely a highly complex affair, and not seemingly simpler than 
the idea of the child's mother. Granting that such priority is true, 
to impute to the savage the same mode of experience is a highly un- 
trustworthy analogy, since the children whose questions Dr. Leuba 
quotes lived in a culture environment and used the language of adults 
without necessarily realizing the abstract meaning. The fluidity of 
the transition from person to spirit and to thing is a phenomenon of 
primitive thought needing emphasis in order to guard against a tend- 
ency to intellectualize a protoplasmic experience. 

But the tenability of the major premise is not beyond question 
By some writers who consciously take the standpoint of social psy- 
chology, it is maintained that consciousness has its locus first in the 
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outside changing yet functionally stable group of other social forms or 
persons, and that the distinguishing of things or forces as impersonal 
and physical objects is a later process, springing up along with the 
mastery of the details of the perceptual environment. They hold 
that in the simpler group situation persons are at the same time 
objects of attention and stable points of reference, and that the indi- 
vidual comes to know first in terms of the world of persons, secondarily 
in terms of impersonal and physical objects or forces. The abstract, 
non-personal environment of quantitative relationship is the sophis- 
ticated view of the scientist. There is at the most a debatable problem 
of interpretation which strikes at the root of Professor Leuba's dif- 
ferentiation of the mechanical, the magical, and the anthropopathic 
attitudes. The list of studies of childhood cited by the author (pp. 
78-80) does not contain the contributions of Baldwin, Cooley, and 
Miss Calkins. Especially does it omit the suggestive first-hand 
observations on the mental evolution of Kafir children made by 
Dudley Kidd. 

The use of the categories of social psychology would have done much 
to banish the suspicion which the reader feels, that types of behavior 
arising in particular social contexts have not been consistently em- 
ployed in interpreting the genesis of religion; rather it is a discrimina- 
tion of objects "believed in" or ideationally comprehended which 
determines the type of behavior. Perhaps this bias is the reason 
why the author seems to miss the significance of the kind of interpreta- 
tion adopted by Irving King, who throws the emphasis on motor 
attitudes of valuation generated by types of problems rather than on 
the discrimination of the object manipulated or believed in, explaining 
the varying conceptions of the latter in terms of the particular prob- 
lems set by historical changes. If Dr. Leuba had given in detail the 
complete mode of life of a few primitive peoples, and shown the rela- 
tion of the religious to other valuations and objects, his book would 
have gained in simplicity and force. 

The prior and independent genesis of the mechanical behavior as 
distinguished from the magical and religious, is the basis of the 
author's assertion that on the whole the principle of science — quanti-* 
tative sequences, excluding the personal will and superhuman agencies 
— are not only absent from religion and magic, but largely developed 
separately. He concedes that magic desired to gain mastery over 
nature, and that it employed the experimental method, but insists 
that such experimentation was so limited and unconscious that it can 
hardly be assimilated to the scientific method (p. 189). He admits 
that there is method and plan in the religious ceremonial and way of 
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approach to the deity. In opposition to Frazer, who considers that 
magic is primitive science, he asserts that although chemistry succeeds 
alchemy, the principle of the former does not exist in the latter, and 
that the "clear recognition of fixed quantitative relations means, 
wherever it appears, the birth of science and the death of both magic 
and alchemy." Magic does not encourage exact observation, and 
does encourage pernicious habits of mind. While agreeing in the main 
with King, that magic works by individual and sometimes anti-social 
means, as contrasted with the group procedure of religion, the author 
refuses to give this experimentation much significance for the develop- 
ment of the scientific method. 

On this matter a few remarks may be made, (i) One should dis- 
tinguish between magic as it appears as an organic part of a group's 
handling of problems, and 'hold-over magics' which have lost contact 
with real difficulties. (2) The example of the superior mechanical 
behavior of primitive man which Dr. Leuba mentions, is the instance 
of the savage adjusting his bow and arrow to the direction and strength 
of the wind: he is said to be closer to the scientific spirit than when he 
exorcises diseases or burns an enemy in effigy. Why so? How do we 
know what the whole objective situation was? Does the savage, 
even vaguely, rely on what are to him mechanical relations? If his 
arrow slips, or the wind changes, are there not evil spirits involved? 
May he not attain confidence in his bow after it has been "sung over"? 
Why should a mere organic adaptation to a perceptual situation be 
superior to the use of "free ideas" in burning the effigy of his absent 
enemy? Mr. Leuba devotes considerable space to prove that animals 
do not attain to free images, abstracting from the immediate context 
of things. But is not this abstraction the characteristic of the human 
scientific method, and how does the scientist attain it without the 
previous discipline of something corresponding to the magical pro- 
cedure? No one can read the long list of magical practices which the 
author recites without admiring the ingenuity of the savage, taken on 
his own grounds; inference from part to whole, from here to there, 
from now to then, are freely used, with a technique of control. These 
principles made explicit and generalized may become the universal 
laws of thought and the logic of hypothesis. If science grows with 
the growth of abstraction there may be scientific potency in magic. 
Of course science as such now is not past magic, but it may develop 
from a conflict of magical practices and a consequent stating of the 
essentially qualitative changes which magic aims to produce in the 
more exact symbols of quantity. 

(3) This leads to the observation that Professor Leuba does not 
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really explain the genesis of science. He says: "As soon as this 
notion (quantitative relation between cause and effect) found lodg- 
ment in the human mind, magic became on logical grounds radically 
inacceptable." But is it true that acceptance of mechanism in one de- 
partment of life entails death of other ways of control in the same field? 
And just why this "lodgment"? Under what historical conditions 
does the mechanical account spring up? The genesis of science in 
Greece, the union of mathematics and what some writers suppose to 
be magical Forms or Ideas in the thought of Plato, would have made 
interesting test cases for Dr. Leuba, and the mixture of magic and 
science in Roger Bacon or Kepler might have shown the inter-relation- 
ship of the two interpretations. 

It is true that from our standpoint primitive magic used the kind of 
contingent and irrational which. we disown, but this is only saying 
that the 'laws of nature' as science knows them may themselves be 
hypothetical answers which vary from epoch to epoch. It is interest- 
ing to observe that Professor Leuba, after estimating the worth of 
the naturalistic standpoint, which has found "lodgment" in modern 
times, finds it unsatisfactory and turns to Bergson's indeterminate 
Life — which seems much similar to what the writer earlier calls a 
magical principle. 

A possible hypothesis making a less rigid distinction between magic 
and science is that in primitive magic we have an immediate personal 
dealing with real problems which contain potentialities both of 
religion and the mechanical abstractions. In so far as the 'will' 
or 'power' is depersonalized entirely we have a mechanical statement: 
in so far as the vague quasi-personal agency present in magic is brought 
into relief and made symbolic of group values there may be a transition 
to an essentially religious attitude. The thesis of Ames that primitive 
religion is communal magic is in point here. 

On the relation of philosophy to religion Dr. Leuba is first very 
positive. "To seek an answer to the question, Does God exist and 
what is he? is to philosophize; to seek in God the fulfilment of hopes 
and desires, is to be religious" (p. 206). One object of the chapter on 
Theology and Psychology is to lay the ghost that religion must depend 
on a metaphysic of the Absolute or the transcendent. The religious 
paradox of HSffding that God is at once conceived as finite and 
infinite, immutable yet changeable, is rejected. Only in a post-mortem 
philosophical speculation is the religious object considered infinite. 
One gives a sigh of relief that the dualism between the inner, unique, 
comforting experience and the pale intellectual process of speculation 
is established, that theology is to become empirical and ally itself 
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with the findings of psychology; yet as the constructive side of the 
book is reached, a change of front is noticed. In criticising the 
Religion of Humanity, the point is made that Comte had not provided 
a "philosophical background favorable to religion." The common 
opinion is that "in order to live with dignity and contentment man 
must believe that his life possesses an absolute, eternal significance. 
. . . If he is to put forth his best energies, man must believe that the 
individual and society are parts of a whole moving toward a blessed 
consummation" (pp. 321-322). On page 325 we read: "In the inde- 
pendence of moral appreciation from transcendental beliefs lies the 
very assurance needed to tide over this unbelieving generation," yet 
(p. 326) it is said that the explanation of naturalism leaves the moral 
experience unaccounted for. To explain the supremacy of moral 
values, an "idealistic complement" explaining "why the world is so 
constituted as to produce moral values" is demanded. Our attention 
should be directed to the feasibility of a religion in which humanity 
would be regarded as the expression of a transhuman Power realizing 
itself in humanity. Just why this Power, which obviously cannot 
respond to human petitions, falls entirely under the category of anthro- 
popathic agencies rather than magical forces is hard to see, and whether 
it would have the practical character of the religious demand is an 
open question. 

Even an ethical idealism objectifying a trans-human power is 
seemingly an insufficient basis of belief. For it is admitted that "a 
religion which could accept and utilize in its intellectual foundation a 
complete system of metaphysics would have by so much the advan- 
tage" (p. 333). Not to separate the immediacy of religion (or the 
quasi-religious substitute of a 'rational' ethical attitude toward the 
universe) from philosophical reflection, but to justify an intimate 
correlation by means of the author's version of idealism appears to be 
the later conclusion. Still we find that not much philosophical under- 
structure is needed, for " the religion of the future will have to rest 
content apparently with the idea of a non-purposive Creative Force, 
making of the universe neither an accidental creation nor one shaped 
in accordance with some preconceived plan." Bergson's intuition of 
God as "unceasing life, action and freedom" is referred to with 
favor. The creative force and the heroes who have embodied it in 
humanity are considered to be objects fitted to call forth expressions 
of joy, sorrow and gratitude (pp. 335-336). 

Doubtless the two succeeding books on religious experience which 
the author promises will elaborate matters too briefly treated in the 
present volume and remove the bases of a criticism of an introductory 
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volume. The book is suggestive; the comments on the shifting 
authorities invoked by the theologians are just and pointed. The 
crucial aspects of unsettled problems are faced and stated honestly. 

Ernest L. Talbert. 
University College, 

University of Chicago. 

Les formes SISmentaires de la vie religieuse; (Le systlme totemique en 

Australie). Par Emile Durkheim. Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 2. — 

pp. 647 + a map. 

The present study, avowedly a sociological rather than an anthro- 
pological and historical one, is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with the interpretation of primitive religious phenomena. 
Its object is to determine the elementary forms of religious ideas and 
practices through the study of a definite primitive religious system. 
The beliefs and practices of the natives of Australia constitute the 
material chosen for the study. A secondary problem in the research 
is that of the genesis of the fundamental categories of thought,. which, 
the author believes, are religious and hence social in origin. 

He first criticises various conceptions of the origin of religion. For 
instance, it does not grow out of a sense of the supernatural, because 
this idea cannot be held to be primitive. Neither can the idea of 
deities be regarded as basic, for there are atheistic religions and in 
those recognizing gods there are rites which do not imply any idea of 
divinity. 

The author develops his own conception by first distinguishing 
between beliefs and rites. The primary character of religious beliefs 
is their tendency to see in the world a bipartite division of existence 
into things sacred and profane. This, he holds, is the first criterion 
of religious ideas. " Religious beliefs are representations which express 
the nature of sacred things and the relations they sustain either with 
one another or with the profane things, while the rites are the rules of 
conduct which indicate how man ought to bear himself in relation to 
the sacred objects." He makes the further point here that the sacred 
is not to be regarded as distinct from the profane merely in degree. 
The difference is one of nature. The two classes of objects to the 
primitive mind form two worlds, different in essence and mutually 
incompatible. The problem of the book is to determine the origin of 
this fundamental dualism in human thinking. In passing, he remarks 
that religion is to be distinguished from magic in that the former is 
social, a matter in which the collective life manifests itself, while magic 
is individualistic and the expression of private interests. 



